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Importance 


This  house,  built  about  1715,  is  of  unusual  interest: 

1.  Historically,  it  was  built  when  the  colonists  were  worried  about 
Indian  attacks,  and  carries  us  through  the  troubles  with  the  mother 
country  leading  to  the  Revolution,  and  the  establishment  of  a  new 
federal  government. 

2.  Architecturally,  it  is  a  well  documented  example  of  a  transi¬ 
tional  house  which  looks  back  to  traditions  brought  from  England 
by  seventeenth -century  housewrights  and  also  ahead  to  the  classical 
styles  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

3.  Culturally,  the  lives  of  four  early  owners,  three  ministers  and  a 
schoolmaster,  picture  the  living  conditions,  customs,  and  manners 
over  the  span  of  a  century  in  a  country  town,  through  the  rooms  re¬ 
stored  to  four  different  periods. 


Andover  Before  the  Parson  Barnard  House  Was  Built 


THE  MAN  who  built  the  house  when  he  was  fifty-seven  years 
old,  was  born  in  1658  in  Hartford,  Connecticut,  and  grew  up 
at  a  time  when  things  were  happening  which  would  bring  about 
great  changes  for  the  colonists. 

In  England  the  Puritans,  strict  followers  of  Calvin,  as  were  the 
New  Englanders,  had  recently  won  a  civil  war  against  the  'Cavaliers’, 
who  represented  royal  power  and  loose  living.  However,  when 
Thomas  Barnard  was  two  years  old,  reversal  of  feeling  in  England 
recalled  Charles  11  to  the  British  throne,  and  once  again  there  was 
almost  unlimited  royal  power  and  social  license.  This  meant  a  tight¬ 
ening  of  royal  control  over  the  colonies  and  a  gradual  relaxation  of 
earlier  grim  puritanical  morality. 

Indian  hostility  had  not  been  a  serious  problem  for  the  earliest 
colonists,  partly  because  they  treated  the  natives  with  justice  and 
partly  because  the  New  England  tribes  had  recently  been  weakened 
by  disease.  But  as  the  colonists  increased  in  numbers  and  in  strength, 
they  became  less  careful  how  they  treated  the  Indians.  In  1675 
'King  Philip’,  as  the  colonists  called  Massasoit’s  son,  went  on  the 
warpath.  Andover  was  attacked  early  in  August  of  1676.  Even  after 
King  Philip’s  death  later  that  same  month,  the  outlying  settlements 
still  felt  insecure.  In  1688  the  Indians  began  another  war  in  which 
Andover  suffered  more  than  before.  In  March  of  1698,  soon  after 
Thomas  Barnard  came  to  Andover,  between  thirty  and  forty  Indians 
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surprised  the  town  and  killed  five  persons,  burnt  two  houses  and 
two  barns  with  the  cattle  in  them  and  set  another  dwelling  and  the 
meeting  house  on  fire.  Although  this  was  the  last  attack  on  Andover, 
trouble  persisted  elsewhere,  and  many  raids  occurred  along  the 
Massachusetts  frontier,  the  worst  being  the  massacre  of  about  sixty 
inhabitants  of  Deerfield  in  1704. 

Travel  was  difficult,  mostly  on  horseback  over  country  roads  which 
were  little  more  than  paths,  snow-drifted  in  winter,  muddy  in 
spring,  and  interrupted  by  barred  gates  and  rail  fences  as  they 
crossed  farm  land.  Everyone,  even  the  minister,  had  to  be  a  farmer, 
and  most  household  goods  had  to  be  made  in  the  home. 

The  first  settlers  must  have  brought  very  little  English  money 
with  them  for  most  of  them  were  poor,  many  working  off  their  pas¬ 
sage  as  indentured  servants.  The  earliest  trading  was  by  barter,  and 
soon  Indian  shell  money  called  wampum,  being  more  convenient  to 
carry  than  cows,  pigs,  and  bags  of  corn,  came  into  use.  Even  Har¬ 
vard  College  accepted  wampum  for  tuition  fees  in  the  early  days. 
Though  minting  money  was  a  royal  prerogative  and  therefore 
strictly  illegal,  the  colonists  did  make  'pine  tree’  shillings  and  six¬ 
pences  and  later  paper  money.  When  metal  and  paper  money  and 
even  local  'tokens’  were  made  independently  by  the  colonies,  con¬ 
fusion  was  thrice  confounded.  This  helps  explain  references  to 
'lawful  money’,  and  its  rarity  in  colonial  times  explains  why  only  a 
portion  of  certain  payments  was  made  in  money,  the  rest  in  goods 
and  services. 

Three  of  the  early  owners  of  the  house  were  ministers  and  a 
fourth  a  schoolmaster,  all  graduates  of  Harvard  College;  and  Har¬ 
vard  College  played  an  important  role  in  religious  matters.  Follow¬ 
ing  the  Reformation,  which  was  a  protest  against  excesses  in  the 
Church  of  Rome,  a  group  of  Englishmen  began  a  movement  called 
'Puritanism’  for  greater  strictness  of  life  and  simplicity  of  worship. 
Those  Puritans  who  wished  to  separate  from  the  Church  of  England 
were  persecuted  as  'Separatists’  and  later  were  called  'Congrega- 
tionalists’.  The  Congregationalists  who  in  1630  established  the 
Massachusetts  Bay  Colony  having  attained  religious  freedom  for 
themselves,  immediately  set  up  a  theocratic  despotism  which  denied 
it  to  everyone  else;  and  to  make  sure  that  Puritanical  doctrine  would 
carry  over  into  future  generations  they  sponsored  the  founding  of 
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Harvard  College  in  1636.  However,  Harvard  with  its  dictatorial 
president,  Rev.  Increase  Mather,  was  remote  from  the  frontier  set¬ 
tlement  to  which  Thomas  Barnard  was  called  as  assistant  minister 
in  168 1,  at  a  salary  of  ^50  (14  in  money)  plus  his  diet,  firewood  and 
the  use  of  the  parsonage  house  so  long  as  he  shall  remain  a  Single 
man  among  us’. 

Nevertheless,  church  records  show  that  even  mild  moral  lapses 
were  still  frowned  upon  and  that  church  attendance  was  still  strictly 
enforced.  Perhaps  the  mothers  welcomed  one  day  a  week  away  from 
little  children  and  household  toil,  a  chance  to  ride  pillion  behind 
their  husbands  to  the  meeting  house,  to  doze  through  a  three-hour 
sermon,  and  to  chat  with  their  more  distant  neighbors  after  meet¬ 
ing. 

In  colonial  times  the  Great  and  General  Court,  sitting  in  Boston, 
was  responsible  to  the  crown  through  the  Royal  Governor  and  had 
legislative  powers  under  the  royal  charter.  The  Court  of  Assistants 
and  the  Quarterly  Courts  handled  minor  matters,  ruled  on  laying 
out  of  highways,  licensed  public  houses,  dealt  with  probate  matters, 
and  admitted  freemen  to  the  colony.  Frontier  towns  like  Andover 
had  town  meetings  as  early  as  1656  and  perhaps  earlier.  These  were 
held  in  the  meeting  house,  which  was  also  the  church,  and  the  town 
elders  or  selectmen  were  often  the  church  elders  as  well.  The  minis¬ 
ter  exercised  great  authority  in  town  affairs.  In  fact,  it  is  hard  to 
separate  the  religious  from  the  political  government  of  the  town. 

Thomas  Barnard  grew  up  in  Hadley,  Massachusetts,  which,  with 
Deerfield  a  few  miles  farther  north  in  the  Connecticut  River  valley, 
was  a  frontier  settlement  like  Andover.  He  graduated  from  Harvard 
College  in  1679,  and  in  1681,  at  thirty -four  years  of  age,  became 
assistant  minister  and  married  his  first  wife,  Elizabeth  Price.  At 
about  the  same  time  he  joined  in  protesting  the  witchcraft  trials  in 
which  thirty  people  are  believed  to  have  lost  their  lives.  He  con¬ 
demned  the  'spectre  evidence’  on  which  these  barbaric  trials  were 
based. 

The  stones  in  the  old  burying  ground  show  how  frequent  and 
hazardous  child-bearing  was  in  those  unhygienic  times  and  how 
common  it  was  for  a  widower  with  young  children  to  remarry  with¬ 
out  delay. 

In  1695  Thomas  married  his  second  wife,  Abigail  Bull,  and  the 
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following  year  the  Rev.  Mr.  Dane  died  and  Thomas  Barnard  became 
the  third  minister  of  the  North  Parish,  at  a  salary  of  ^80,  the  town 
of  Andover  having  recently  been  divided  into  two  parishes. 

In  1704,  at  the  age  of  forty-six,  he  married  his  third  wife,  Lydia 
Goffe.  In  1707  the  parsonage,  in  which  Thomas  and  Lydia  appar¬ 
ently  were  living,  burned  down.  Three  years  later  the  North  Parish 
voted  -£50  towards  a  new  house  for  the  minister  and  later  voted  to 
give  'all  the  old  Bricks  yt  are  whare  the  parsonage  house  did  stand’. 
The  new  house,  however,  was  not  built  immediately. 

In  1714,  at  the  age  of  fifty-six,  Parson  Barnard  bought  Col.  Dud¬ 
ley  Bradstreet’s  'Little  Pasture’  for  -£80,  and  some  time  between 
then  and  1718  the  Parson  Barnard  House  was  built. 


EARLY  OWNERS 


Thomas  Barnard  (1658-1718) 


WHO  occupied  the  new  house  between  1715  and  1718? 

Thomas  and  Lydia  certainly.  Of  the  three  sons  John  was 
teaching  school  in  Boston  and  Thomas  Jr.  had  presumably  died  be¬ 
fore  now.  The  youngest  son,  Theodore,  now  twenty-three  and  to  be 
married  the  year  before  his  father’s  death,  may  have  lived  in  the 
new  house.  Of  servants  there  is  no  record. 

One  wonders  what  happened  to  the  Barnards’  household  goods 
when  the  parsonage  burned  eight  years  before.  Was  anything 
saved?  We  know  that  by  17 18  they  had  eleven  cattle,  a  yoke  of  oxen, 
ten  sheep,  a  porker,  and  the  usual  farm  gear.  They  had  a  saddle  and 
bridle,  but  there  is  no  record  of  a  horse!  Six  beds,  five  tables,  two 
chests  of  drawers,  at  least  fourteen  chairs,  books  valued  at  -£35,  '2 
Linnen  wheals,  1  wooling  wheal’,  four  pair  of  cards,  gun,  powder 
horn,  and  the  usual  kitchenware  and  linen  all  appear  in  the  inven¬ 
tory. 

Parson  Barnard  died  suddenly  'in  the  62nd  year  of  his  age,  and 
37th  of  his  ministry,  greatly  beloved  and  highly  esteemed’.  The 
Rev.  Mr.  Phillips,  rector  of  the  South  Parish  and  one  of  Parson 
Barnard’s  oldest  friends,  said  of  him,  'He  was  really  one  of  the  best 
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of  men  .  .  .  not  only  an  exemplary  Christian  ...  in  whom  was  found 
no  guile,  but  moreover  had  the  tongue  of  the  learned  and  was  a 
sound  and  eminent  divine;  delivered  excellent  sermons  and  had  the 
spirit  as  well  as  the  gift  of  prayer.  .  .  .  He  was  gentle  as  a  father,  yet 
maintaining  government  and  discipline  in  the  church  .  .  .  also  very 
obliging  towards  all  men,  and  always  studied  the  things  which  make 
for  peace;  was  singularly  prudent  in  his  conduct;  also  grave  and  in¬ 
structive,  yet  cheerful  in  conversation.’ 

In  his  will  Thomas  Barnard  left  'the  New  House  and  Pasture  Ad- 
joyning  to  it’  to  his  son,  John.  The  widow,  Lydia,  was  given  some 
rights  in  the  'New  House,  Viz’t.  The  lower  Room  and  Chamber  at 
the  west  end.  A  third  part  of  the  Cellar  and  a  Priveledge  to  bake  in 
the  kitchen  oven,  the  Liberty  of  A  Closet  in  the  Kitchen  and  one 
third  of  the  Garden.’ 

John  Barnard  (1690-1757) 

PARSON  BARNARD’S  second  son,  John,  was  born  in  An¬ 
dover,  to  his  first  wife,  Elizabeth  Price.  John  and  his  brothers, 
who  were  two  years  apart  in  age,  grew  up  in  Andover  but  not  in  the 
'new  house’  which  had  not  yet  been  built. 

Our  first  glimpse  of  him  is  when  he  was  teaching  school  in  An¬ 
dover  after  his  graduation  from  Harvard  College  in  1709.  He  'kept 
the  Andover  School  for  perhaps  two  years.  When  he  resigned,  the 
selectmen  complained,  "We  cannot  compell  gentell  men  to  come  to 
us  and  we  doe  supose  thay  are  something  afraid  by  the  Rason  we 
doe  Lye  so  exposed  to  our  Indgon  enemys.”  ’  For  this  reason  or  an¬ 
other,  John  was  back  on  the  college  books  at  Harvard  in  1711, 
drawing  ^4  as  a  Scholar  of  the  House. 

His  next  job  was  teaching  in  Boston  at  the  North  End  Grammar 
School,  a  position  which  he  held  for  six  years.  A  town  meeting  in 
Boston  on  March  16,  1713  'Voted,  that  Mr.  John  Barnard  be  con¬ 
tinued  as  Master  of  the  Grammar  School  at  the  North.  And  that  he 
be  allowed  Eighty  pounds  for  his  Said  Service  for  one  year  next  en¬ 
suing.’ 

On  December  16,  1718,  a  few  months  after  his  father’s  death,  the 
town  invited  the  son  to  fill  the  pulpit.  For  a  week  he  pondered  the 
question:  'My  abilities  tis  true  are  but  small,  but  I  may  be  as  good  as 
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many  others  whom  God  is  pleased  to  bless  and  prosper  in  that  work. 
.  .  .  Upon  my  call  the  Small  Pox  broke  out  in  Boston  and  was  likely 
to  spread,  and  I  and  my  wife  and  children  had  never  had  it.  .  .  .  My 
accepting  seemed  to  be  called  for  by  the  voice  of  Providence  and 
accordingly  I  took  up  with  their  offer, — with  the  consent  of  my  wife 
— and  about  the  12th  of  January  I  moved  my  family  to  Andover.’ 

The  wife  and  children  of  which  he  speaks  were  his  first  wife, 
Sarah  Martyn  of  Boston,  whom  he  married  September  15,  1715,  and 
their  young  children.  This  family  the  twenty-nine-year-old  John 
Barnard  established  in  the  new  house.  His  father’s  widow,  Lydia, 
may  still  have  been  living  there,  in  which  case  she  would  have 
helped  John  care  for  his  small  children  when  his  wife  died  shortly 
after  the  family’s  arrival  in  Andover. 

John  was  young,  his  children  needed  a  mother,  and  prompt  re¬ 
marriage  was  an  expected  thing.  On  May  27,  1723,  he  married  his 
second  wife,  Sarah  Osgood  of  Andover. 

Meanwhile,  though  Indian  troubles  had  subsided,  political  trou¬ 
bles  were  increasing.  The  Massachusetts  legislature  refused  to  vote 
a  salary  for  the  Royal  Governor,  royal  duties  on  imports  from  Eng¬ 
land  were  high  and  those  on  all  other  imports  prohibitive.  Never¬ 
theless,  the  danger  of  war  with  the  mother  country  was  still  far  in 
the  future. 

We  can  picture  the  new  parson  making  his  parish  rounds  on 
horseback  in  all  weathers,  attending  endless  parish  meetings,  and 
finding  or  making  time  to  do  farm  chores.  Many  of  the  meetings 
were  to  discuss  the  amount  of  his  salary  or  whether  the  parish  would 
repair  his  barn  or  fence  his  fields.  In  the  church  records  we  find,  for 
example,  'At  said  meeting  it  was  put  to  vote  to  see  if  they  would  al¬ 
low  Mr.  Barnard  three  pounds  in  lieu  of  three  pound  counterfite 
bill  he  took  for  salary  and  it  pass  in  the  negative’. 

Church  discipline  was  always  a  problem.  At  one  meeting  it  was 
'Voted  that  Joseph  Parker  junr  be  suspended  for  Feloniously  utter¬ 
ing  Two  5  lb.  Bills  counterfeit  of  the  Colony  of  Rhoad  Island’,  but 
this  was  a  mild  offence.  Bailey  tells  us  that  'to  come  before  the 
church  and  confess  moral  obliquities  was  an  every  day  occurrence’. 
Some  of  the  'grosser  and  more  revolting  memoranda  .  .  .  the  minis¬ 
ters  thought  fit  to  put  on  record  in  the  Latin,  rather  than  in  plain 
English’. 
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Another  source  of  parish  disputes  was  the  new  meeting  house. 
After  finally  agreeing  on  where  it  should  be  put,  when  the  old  one 
should  be  torn  down,  and  whether  any  of  it  should  be  used  in  the 
new  one,  it  was  'Voted  that  the  new  Meeting  House  be  Lathed  upon 
the  Studs  without  Being  Boarded  in  Order  for  Plaistering’,  and  as 
a  final  detail,  'Voted  that  Rum  and  Sugr  be  Provided  by  the  Meeting 
House  Commee  in  order  for  the  Raising  of  Said  House  Such  Quan¬ 
tity  of  Each  as  they  shall  Judge  Proper  And  that  Both  be  Under  the 
Inspection’. 

Births  and  deaths  occurred  in  the  Barnard  family  with  the  usual 
regularity,  and  by  1755,  when  John  wrote  his  will,  only  three  of  the 
seven  children  remained.  By  now  he  was  sixty-five,  and  his  salary 
had  been  increased  from  -£60  to  -£70  plus  his  firewood.  He  had 
prospered  both  materially  and  in  the  good  opinion  of  his  people. 
He  owned  farm  land,  pastures,  and  wood  lots  in  various  parts  of  the 
town.  In  1730  he  had  sold  to  Benjamin  Stevens  for  ^60 'his  negro- 
girl  named  Candace’,  but  he  left  another  Negro  maidservant  to  his 
wife  together  with  'my  Horse  and  Horse-Tackling,  All  my  Stock  of 
Cattle,  Sheep  and  Swine,  213  pounds,  6  shillings  and  8  pence  in 
Lawful  money  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay’,  house,  household  goods, 
and  the  'Liberty  of  cuting  Her  Fire  Wood  upon  my  Lands  in  Such  a 
Quantity  and  where  she  may  think  best  during  her  Natural  Life’. 
Two  years  later,  at  the  age  of  sixty-seven,  he  died  'of  a  violent  fever 
of  a  few  days’  continuance’. 

The  parish  met  on  this  occasion  and  'Voted  that  Twenty  pounds 
Lawful  Money  be  paid  by  the  parish  toward  defraying  the  Funeral 
charge  of  the  Mr.  John  Barnard  who  departed  the  Life  the  14th  In¬ 
stant  in  the  68th  year  of  his  Age’.  It  was  also  put  to  the  'Vote  whether 
the  parish  would  purchase  a  Burying  Cloth.  It  was  passed  in  the 
Negative.’  However,  it  was  'Voted  that  Mrs.  Barnard  the  widow  of 
said  Deceased  Be  Allowed  the  produce  of  the  parsonage  Lands  the 
present  year’.  These  'parsonage  lands’  lay  just  to  the  north  of  Mr. 
Barnard’s  own  land. 

Abiel  Abbot  said  of  him  in  1829,  'Mr.  Barnard  was  a  good  classi¬ 
cal  scholar;  and,  after  his  settlement  in  the  ministry,  prepared  for 
college  many,  some  of  whom  were  good  scholars  and  useful  men. 
His  piety,  gentleness,  and  pleasantry,  his  faithfulness  and  assiduity 
in  the  discharge  of  ministerial  duty,  and  the  interest  which  he  took 
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in  promoting  the  peace  and  improvement  of  his  people,  procured 
their  love  and  confidence.  As  a  preacher,  and  as  a  counsellor  in  the 
churches,  he  was  very  highly  respected.  His  sound  understanding, 
hospitality,  benevolence  and  urbanity,  gained  the  esteem  and  affec¬ 
tion  of  a  large  circle  of  friends  and  acquaintances.  .  .  .  The  people, 
for  70  years’,  continues  Abiel,  'during  the  ministry  of  Mr.  Barnard 
and  of  his  father,  enjoyed  a  series  of  peace  and  improvement  beyond 
what  is  common.’ 


Rev.  William  Symmes,  D.  D.  (1728-1807) 

WILLIAM  SYMMES  became  the  fifth  minister  of  the  North 
Parish  in  1757  at  the  age  of  twenty-nine  with  the  promise  of 
a  salary  of  .£70,  to  be  increased  to  ^80  after  ten  years’  service.  He, 
like  his  predecessor,  was  a  Harvard  graduate  and  a  'Tutor  from 
1755  to  1757’.  Thus  settled  in  the  house  he  had  bought  from  John 
Barnard’s  widow,  he  two  years  later  married  Anna  Gee  of  Boston 
and  began  raising  a  family  of  nine  children. 

The  times  were  increasingly  troubled.  In  1760  began  the  reign  of 
George  ill,  the  second  French  and  Indian  War  lasted  another  three 
years,  and  George  Grenville,  no  friend  to  the  colonies,  came  to 
power  in  England.  He  immediately  increased  colonial  taxes  to  sup¬ 
port  British  troops  in  the  colonies  and  put  through  the  hated  'Writs 
of  Assistance’  authorizing  British  tax  agents  to  search  the  colonists’ 
houses  without  a  search  warrant.  Two  years  later,  in  1765,  Parlia¬ 
ment  passed  the  'Stamp  Act’  and  an  act  to  quarter  British  troops  in 
public  houses.  Although  the  Stamp  Act  was  repealed  in  1766,  duties 
on  glass,  lead,  painters’  colors,  paper,  and  tea  were  raised  propor¬ 
tionately.  In  1768  Boston  refused  to  quarter  British  troops,  and  at 
the  same  time  a  committee  of  Andover’s  leading  citizens  recom¬ 
mended  'by  all  prudent  means  to  endeavor  to  discountenance  the 
importation  and  use  of  foreign  superfluities  and  to  promote  and  en¬ 
courage  manufactures  in  the  town’.  An  era  of  austerity  set  in.  It  be¬ 
came  the  fashion  to  dress  in  homespun  and  to  ply  the  spinning 
wheel  and  loom  instead  of  the  embroidery  frame  and  sampler.  In 
Boston  the  'Sons  of  Liberty’  rioted  and  destroyed  property,  in  1770 
occurred  the  'Boston  Massacre’,  and  in  1773  the  'Boston  Tea  Party’. 
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Dr.  Symmes  must  have  known  by  now,  a  year  after  his  first  wife’s 
death,  that  war  with  England  was  inevitable. 

At  the  age  of  forty-six  he  married  his  second  wife,  Susanna  Powell 
of  Boston,  midway  between  the  first  meeting  of  the  Continental 
Congress  in  1774  and  the  Battle  of  Lexington  in  1775. 

'During  the  war’,  says  Abiel  Abbot  in  1829,  'the  depreciation  of 
the  currency  and  the  pressure  on  the  people  rendered  it  embarras¬ 
sing  for  clergymen  to  support  their  families.’  Dr.  Symmes  may  have 
been  more  fortunate  than  most  clergymen  in  this  respect,  since  both 
his  first  and  second  wives  brought  him  considerable  fortunes. 

In  April  1780,  the  Parish  Voted  to  raise  jQ  1940  to  pay  the  defi¬ 
ciency  of  Rev.  Mr.  Symmes’  salary  since  the  depreciation  of  paper 
money,  which  is  esteemed  with  the  money  already  given  him,  equal 
to  the  ^80  contracted’.  'The  Rev.  W.  Symmes  gives  his  thanks  to 
the  Parish  for  their  generous  vote,  and  relinquishes  one  thousand 
dollars  of  the  jf  1940.’  Perhaps  Dr.  Symmes’  comparative  affluence 
may  account  for  this  relinquishment  as  well  as  for  some  of  the  more 
costly  'modernizations’  during  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  especially  the  paneling  in  the  east  room. 

In  1781  the  war  ended,  and  the  newly  independent  and  jealous 
states  turned  their  attention  to  the  establishment  of  a  federal  gov¬ 
ernment.  In  1788  Dr.  Symmes  was  chosen  Andover’s  representative 
to  a  convention  in  Boston  to  see  if  Massachusetts  would  adopt  or  re¬ 
ject  the  Constitution  drawn  up  at  Philadelphia  in  the  preceding 
year.  The  citizens  of  Andover  were  far  from  unanimous  on  this 
question,  but  Dr.  Symmes  committed  them  to  adoption  and  ended 
his  speech  to  the  convention  by  saying,  'In  so  doing  I  stand  acquit¬ 
ted  to  my  own  conscience.  I  hope  and  trust  I  shall  to  my  constituents, 
and  I  know  I  shall  before  God.’ 

His  remaining  years  were  peaceful  ones.  He  saw  the  founding  of 
Phillips  Andover  Academy  and  served  as  one  of  the  twelve  original 
trustees.  He  saw  the  presidencies  of  Washington,  John  Adams,  and 
Jefferson.  The  year  of  his  death  at  the  age  of  seventy-nine  marks  the 
end  of  an  era,  for  in  that  year  Robert  Fulton’s  Clermont  steamed  up 
the  Hudson  from  New  York  to  Albany  and  ushered  in  the  age  of 
steam.  He  was  the  last  of  the  old-time  parsons,  and  his  death  in 
1807  ended  the  days  when  the  history  of  the  church  was  also  the 
history  of  the  town. 
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Abiel  Abbot,  writing  only  twenty  years  later,  has  this  to  say:  'His 
preaching  was  plain  and  practical.  His  discourses  were  not  delivered 
with  such  ease  and  fluency  as  to  charm  and  captivate  the  great 
masses  of  hearers  but  they  were  highly  valued  by  men  of  cultivated 
minds.  .  .  .  His  passions  were  irritable,  and  sensibilities  quick;  but 
the  habit  of  selfcommand  was  seldom  violated.’ 

Sarah  L.  Bailey,  writing  still  later,  says,  'Not  a  few  aged  persons 
now  living  remember  "Parson  Symmes”  as  he  looked  in  the  later 
years  of  his  ministry,  his  corpulent  figure,  his  white  bush-wig,  his 
stately  bearing  as  he  stood  in  the  pulpit  under  the  great  sounding 
board  and  surveyed  the  congregation  like  a  venerable  parent  look¬ 
ing  down  benignantly  upon  his  children.  .  .  .  Many  are  the  anec¬ 
dotes  told  of  his  somewhat  austere  rule  of  his  household  and  the 
devices  of  the  young  folks  to  carry  out  their  plans  of  party-going 
without  their  father’s  suspecting  what  was  on  foot;  for  Parson 
Symmes,  though  counted  lax  in  doctrine,  was  fully  up  to  the  Puri¬ 
tan  standard  in  regard  to  amusements  and  festivities,  especially  for 
the  minister’s  sons  and  daughters.’ 


Simeon  Putnam  (ca.  1790-1833) 

IN  18 18  the  house  was  bought  by  a  schoolmaster,  Simeon  Putnam  of 
Rutland,  Massachusetts,  the  new  Preceptor  of  Franklin  Academy. 
From  the  beginning  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony  set  great  store 
by  education,  although  few  of  the  early  settlers  could  spare  time  for 
it  when  the  struggle  to  stay  alive  occupied  all  the  time  they  had. 
But  they  were  ambitious  for  their  children.  As  early  as  1647  the  leg¬ 
islature  ordered  that  'every  Township  of  fifty  families  shall  provide 
a  school,  in  which  children  may  be  taught  to  read  and  write;  and 
that  every  Town  of  a  hundred  families  shall  maintain  a  grammar 
school,  in  which  youth  may  be  prepared  for  college’.  Although 
schools  for  small  children  were  kept  in  Andover  by  'Dames’,  and 
older  boys  were  tutored  in  the  houses  of  the  early  parsons,  it  was 
not  until  1701  that  the  town  voted  to  build  a  grammar  school  and 
engage  a  schoolmaster.  The  'convenient  school’  was  to  be  'twenty 
foot  long  and  sixteen  foot  wide’.  This  is  the  building  in  which  John 
Barnard  taught  in  1709. 
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When  the  Revolution  ended,  the  North  Parish  considered  build¬ 
ing  a  'free  school’  or  academy  on  the  hill  north  of  the  meeting 
house,  within  sight  of  the  Barnard  House.  This  was  completed  in 
1799  with  two  rooms  of  equal  size,  the  north  room  for  the  boys  un¬ 
der  a  Preceptor,  the  south  room  for  girls  under  a  Preceptress.  In 
1801  it  was  incorporated  as  the  'North  Parish  Free  School’  and  in 
1803  the  name  was  changed  to  Franklin  Academy. 

There  had  been  many  schoolmasters  in  the  town  since  John  Bar¬ 
nard’s  day,  but  in  the  school  traditions  one  name  overshadowed  all 
others,  and  the  terrors  of  Master  Simeon  Putnam’s  discipline  have 
been  faithfully  handed  down  by  the  students  who  experienced  them. 

'Old  Put’,  as  he  was  most  often  called,  must  have  been  a  colorful 
and  not  unpathetic  figure.  He  was  'a  graduate  of  Harvard  College, 
1811.  He  studied  divinity,  but  from  overwork  broke  down  and  was 
unable  to  preach.  He  took  his  second  degree  in  1817,  and  about 
that  time  came  to  take  charge  of  Franklin  Academy.  He  married 
Abigail  B.  Fay  of  Concord,  Massachusetts,  a  lady  of  great  excellence 
and  a  friend  to  many  a  school-boy  who,  but  for  her  tenderness, 
would  have  felt  himself  friendless  under  the  master’s  stern  disci¬ 
pline.’  She  bore  him  two  sons. 

The  Putnams  furnished  board  and  lodging  to  boys  who  lived  too 
far  away  to  be  day  pupils.  That  the  reputation  of  Franklin  Academy 
attracted  pupils  from  a  distance  may  be  inferred  from  Abiel  Abbot’s 
description  of  it  as  it  was  during  Old  Put’s  preceptorship :  'It  is 
constantly  and  deservedly  rising  in  reputation  for  thorough  instruc¬ 
tion  and  moral  discipline.  ...  Its  reputation  is  inferior  to  none,  and 
it  has  never  been  more  flourishing  than  at  the  present  time’,  that  is, 
1829.  This  praise  is  particularly  significant,  for  Phillips  Andover 
Academy  had  by  then  been  flourishing  next  door  in  the  South  Par¬ 
ish  for  half  a  century. 

Life  in  Old  Put’s  house  is  described  by  one  of  the  pupils  who 
boarded  and  lodged  there,  John  Murray  Forbes:  'Under  a  leaning 
roof  of  not  a  large  room  were  three  large  beds,  and  in  each  not  less 
than  two,  and  sometimes  I  think  three,  boys  of  nine  to  twelve  years 
old;  and  as  washing  was  included  in  the  board  bill  there  was  some 
premium  or  bonus  of  cake  or  extra  bread  and  butter  applied  to  re¬ 
ward  those  who  wore  their  shirts  the  longest.’ 

'Mr.  Putnam’,  says  Bailey,  'carried  on  the  academy  till  shortly 
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before  his  death  May  19,  1833,  with  an  interval  of  a  little  over  a  year, 
when  the  Trustees,  dissatisfied  with  the  terms  of  their  agreement 
with  him  and  his  large  receipt  of  profits,  took  the  school  into  their 
own  hands.  He  at  once  erected  a  building  for  his  own  use  on  the  hill 
near  his  house  . .  .  north  of  the  burying  ground  and  there  continued 
his  "classical  school”.  Franklin  Academy  could  not  compete  with 
Mr.  Putnam’s  private  school,  and  in  1827  new  terms  of  agreement 
with  him  were  entered  into.’ 

Old  Put’s  temper  appears  not  to  have  been  softened  by  his  victory 
over  the  trustees,  for  in  1831  he  was  reported  to  have  been  'sent 
sprawling’  by  a  boy  he  had  struck. 

'Mr.  Putnam  was,  there  can  be  no  question’,  continues  Bailey, 
'often  unjust,  though  probably  not  intentionally  so,  always  harsh, 
and  sometimes  cruel  to  the  idle  and  disobedient.  He  had  many  bad 
boys  to  manage;  some  of  whom  were,  no  doubt,  made  worse  by  his 
severity.  Many  of  them  lived  with  him  in  his  house,  and  by  their 
perpetual  misdoing  and  perverseness  rasped  his  nerves  and  exas¬ 
perated  his  temper.  He  was  in  ill  health,  a  sufferer  most  of  the  time 
with  acute  neuralgia,  and  the  constant  strain  broke  him  down  in  the 
prime  of  manhood.’ 

Whatever  his  faults,  he  was  a  sound  and  enthusiastic  scholar,  he 
married  a  good  wife  who  seems  to  have  been  able  to  put  up  with 
him,  and  many  eminent  men  were  once  his  pupils,  for  example, 
Amos  A.  Lawrence,  later  the  father  of  Bishop  William  Lawrence, 
and  C.  C.  Felton,  later  President  of  Harvard  College. 

In  183 1  Old  Put  sold  his  house  to  William  B.  Lovett  of  Beverly 
and  in  1833,  at  the  age  of  only  forty-three,  he  died,  having  been  in 
poor  health  and  indifferent  circumstances  for  the  last  years  of  his 
life. 
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North  Andover  Historical  Society 


CONSIDERING  its  age  of  almost  two  and  one  half  centuries 
and  the  number  of  generations  who  had  lived  in  it,  the  house 
was  in  extremely  sound  condition  with  comparatively  few  altera¬ 
tions  when  it  came  into  the  possession  of  the  North  Andover  His¬ 
torical  Society  in  1950.  On  acquiring  the  house  (then  thought  to  be 
the  Anne  Bradstreet  House’)  the  Historical  Society  traced  its  past 
ownership.  Deeds  and  wills  revealed  that  Anne  Bradstreet  had  been 
dead  for  over  forty  years  before  the  house  was  built. 

The  Society  was  now  faced  with  two  major  choices,  either  to 
'restore’  the  entire  house  to  its  original  condition,  or  to  show  the 
changing  taste  of  each  period.  The  latter  plan  promised  to  be  more 
authentic  and  more  informational,  especially  if  each  room  could  be 
associated  with  the  personality  and  way  of  living  of  one  of  the  early 
owners.  The  dates,  occupations,  and  to  some  extent  the  character¬ 
istics  of  the  four  most  important  early  owners  were  known,  and  their 
possessions  are  listed  in  their  wills  or  inventories;  therefore,  this 
unique  chance  to  study  the  evolution  of  New  England  country  liv¬ 
ing  was  eagerly  accepted. 

The  west  bedchamber,  which  was  nearly  in  its  original  state,  was 
designated  the  Thomas  Barnard  Room  and  returned  to  its  1715 
condition.  The  east  bedchamber  was  left  in  the  style  of  the  1720s 
and  called  the  John  Barnard  Room.  The  east  room  downstairs  was 
preserved  in  its  1760  form  as  the  William  Symmes  Room.  The  west 
room  downstairs  was  designated  the  Simeon  Putnam  Room,  repre¬ 
senting  the  period  of  the  1820s. 

Construction  work  was  completed  in  1957.  Furnishing,  based  on 
inventories  and  research,  is  well  under  way  but  will  take  much  long¬ 
er.  In  fact,  it  is  thought  of  as  a  continuing  process,  present  articles 
being  replaced  whenever  better  ones  are  acquired  until  some  degree 
of  perfection  may  be  reached  and  the  original  objective  attained. 
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